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FOREWORD 

TH  E  following  discussion  of  the  Recognition  Scene 
in  the    Choephoroe   will,   1   hope,  interest  those  to 
whom  the  plays  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  are  living 
literature,  to  be  read  and  criticized  as  such. 

The  essay  was  written  several  years  ago,  and  was  shown 
to  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  and  to  Professor  Gilbert 
Norwood,  to  both  of  whom  my  thanks  are  due. 

The  latter  urged  me  to  publish  it  with  my  Essay  on  the 
Problem  of  the  Agamemnon^  but  the  War  and  a  prolonged 
absence  from  England  has  hitherto  prevented  this. 

In  the  main,  except  for  a  few  alterations  of  phrase,  the 
Essay  stands  as  originally  written;  but  in  deference  to 
Professor  Murray's  views  I  have  modified  my  judgments 
on  certain  points,  which  1  have  now  reserved  for  fuller 
discussion  in  Appendices. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  nothing  1  have  written  will  disguise 
my  admiration  for  Professor  Murray,  or  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  owe  him,  both  personally  and  in  common 
with  all  lovers  of  Greek  literature.  If  1  have  ventured  to 
assert  my  opinion  against  his  it  is  not  because  I  fail  to 
recognize  how  far  my  scholarship  falls  short  of  his  standard ; 
but  I  feel  that  if  an  amateur  is  to  produce  any  work  at  all,  he 
must  brave  the  fact  of  his  own  shortcomings.  Diffidence 
and  fear  of  criticism  are  the  thieves  of  intellectual  progress. 

My  views  may  carry  no  conviction,  but  if  the  discussion 
tempts  the  reader  to  take  up  the  Choephoroe  with  a  fresh- 
ened interest,  and  to  study  Dr  Verrall's  introduction,  which, 
whatever  be  thought  of  his  conclusions,  is  a  most  stimulating 
and  invigorating  piece  of  work,  this  Essay  will  have  served 
a  useful  purpose. 

E.  S.  HOERNLE 
India  1922 
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THE  RECOGNITION 

SCENE  IN  THE 
CHOEPHOROE 

I.  THE   USUAL   READING 

THIS  Scene  has  from  the  earliest  days  been  a  subject 
of  discussion.  Within  fifty  years  of  its  production 
Euripides  in  the  Electra  suggested  some  criticisms, 
and  not  long  asfo  so  fine  a  scholar  as  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  described  it  as 'grand  in  conception,  but  impossible 
as  to  details,'  {Greek  Literature^  p.  22  i .) 

As^ainst  views  ot  this  type  Dr  Verrall  in  his  edition  of  the 
play  put  forward  a  striking  theory,  which  1  will  examine. 
But  before  doing  so  1  must  first  briefly  recapitulate  the 
story  as  it  appears  to  the  majority  of  the  critics. 

Agamemnon,  King  of  Argos,  led  the  hosts  of  Hellas  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  a  siege  destined  to  last  ten  years.  In  his 
absence  his  Queen  Clytaimnestra  conspired againstihim  and, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  sent  his  son  Orestes  away  to  Phocis, 
to  the  custody  of  a  certain  Strophius.  On  Agamemnon's 
return,  she  slew  him  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  with 
her  lover  and  fellow-conspirator  Aegisthus.  The  Choephoroe 
deals  with  the  return  of  Orestes  to  Argos  on  a  mission  of 
vengeance. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  the  play  Orestes  is  seen  at  the 
mound  which  covers  his  father's  remains,  and  on  it  he  places 
two  locks  of  his  own  hair,  the  first  to  Inachos  'for  nurture,' 
the  second  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  his  father.  This  done, 
he  sees  Electra  approaching  with  a  band  of  maidens  and 
hides  himself  behind  a  rock. 

Electra  and  her  companions  have  come  to  pour  libations 
on  the  tomb  on  behalf  of  Clytaimnestra,  which  they  proceed 
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THE  RECOGNITION  SCENE 
to  do.  When  they  have  finished,  and  not  till  then,  Electra 
notices  (i,  165)  the  locks  of  hair. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Recognition  begins.  According 
to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  scene,  Electra  is  first 
struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  hair  to  her  own;  and 
secondly  she  notices  some  footprints  which  prove  on 
examination  to  be  very  like  hers.  From  this  she  infers  the 
the  presence  of  Orestes,  and  this  inference  is  described  in 
Aristotle's  Poetics  as  follows: — 'The  recognition  is  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  (f(c  avWoyirrfiov)  "Some  one  resembling 
me  has  come;  no  one  resembles  me  but  Orestes;  therefore 
Orestes  has  come."  ' 

Subsequently  Orestes  reveals  himself,  and,  by  producing 
a  piece  of  embroidery  given  to  him  by  Electra  in  his  boyhood, 
adds  a  third  point  of  identification.  But  the  recognition 
proper,  according  to  the  usual  version,  depends  on  the 
exact  resemblance  of  the  locks  on  the  tomb  to  Electra's 
hair,  and  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  tracks  on  the  ground 
to  Electra's  footprints. 

On  these  clues  the  critics  pour  scorn.  They  point  out  that 
( I )  a  woman's  hair  would  not  be  similar  in  texture  to  that  of 
a  man  who  had  been  subjected  to  hardships  and  athletic 
exercises;  (2)  a  man's  foot  is  larger  than  a  woman's;  and 
(3)  even  if  Electra  could  identify  the  embroidery  as  hers,  it 
would  not  be  certain  that  a  stranger  could  not  have  got  hold 
ofit. 

To  a  certain  extent  these  objections  are  exaggerated. 
Granted  that  the  hair  of  a  woman  differs  in  material  points 
from  that  of  a  man,  it  remains  that  a  brother's  hair  might  be 
much  more  like  his  sister's  than  any  other  man's  would  be 
likely  to  be.  As  for  the  tracks,  in  countries  where  people 
habitually  go  barefoot,  identification  by  footprints  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
Electra  giving  Orestes  a  piece  of  embroidery — possibly  with 
this  very  object — and  his  producing  it  as  proof  of  identity. 
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IN  THE  CHOEPHOROE 

None  the  less,  If  these  are  the  only^  or  even  the  main, 
clues  in  the  recognition,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
farfrom  conclusive.  Andthe  whole  process  of  identification, 
regarded  as  an  example  of  reasoned  inference,  as  Aristotle 
calls  it,  is  very  weak. 

II.  DR  VERRALL'S  INTERPRETATION 

TO  get  over  this  difficulty,  Dr  Verrall  propounded  a 
most  ingenious  theory.  He  accepts  the  reasoning, 
'Some  one  like  me  has  come;  no  one  is  like  me  but 
Orestes;  therefore  Orestes  has  come.'  And  he  accepts  the 
view  that  this  resemblance  consists  of  the  similarity  of 
Electra's  hair  to  Orestes'  hair,  and  of  her  footprints  to  his. 
At  the  same  time  he  admits  the  weakness  of  the  assumption 
that  no  man  in  Argos  could  have  hair  and  feet  like  Electra's, 
if  brother  and  sister  were  ordinary  Greeks. 

His  solution  is  that  Electra  and  Orestes  were  Pelopids  of 
Asiatic  origin^  having  peculiar  Oriental  characteristics. 
Consequently  with  the  exception  of  the  Pelopid  Aegisthus, 
who  would  not  have  placed  an  offering  on  Agamemnon's 
tomb,  and  of  Menelaus,  supposed  to  be  dead,  it  was  literally 
true  that  Orestes,  and  Orestes  alone  would  have  hair  of  the 
same  texture  and  fGct  ofthesamej/6rf/>^  as  Electra.  To  support 
this  theory  he  relies  on  certain  phrases  in  the  text,  arguing 
that  TTTepog  in  the  epithet  bfioTrnfioq  (1.  1 74)  implies  texture, 
and  that  lines  205-2  10,  however  we  read  them  (for  the  text 
is  uncertain),  imply  not  exactitude  of  size  but  a  peculiar 
resemblance  o^ outline. 

According  to  this,  the  process  of  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

a.  Someone  has  come  the  texture  of  whose  hair  and  the 
shape  of  whose  feet  show  him  to  be  a  Pelopid. 

b.  The  only  Pelopid  who  could  have  come  to  this  tomb  is 
Orestes. 

c.  Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 


THE  RECOGNITION  SCENE 

The  vital  objection  to  my  mind  is  that  if  Aeschylus 
conceived  the  recognition  to  be  based  on  the  peculiar 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Pelopid  family  he  would 
surely  have  expressly  indicated  the  differences  between 
them  and  ordinary  Argives.  I  submit  further  that  the 
theory  implies  ideas  of  ethnology  and  anthropometry  which 
were  not  developed  till  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Aeschylus  wrote  for  the  stage  and  for  the  ordinary 
Athenian  audience  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  I  defy  even 
an  audienceofskilled ethnologists  to  deduce  what  DrVerrall 
conceived  to  be  the  poet's  meaning  from  a  single  visit  to  the 
theatre — or  twenty  visits  tor  the  matter  of  that. 

But  if  we  discard  this  theory  about  Pelopid  origins  and 
Asiatic  characteristics,  what  have  we  left.''  Even  Dr  Verrall 
admits  that  the  objections  of  the  critics  are  cogent,  if  it  is 
true  that  'the  case  is  an  ordinary  case  of  brother  and  sister 
and  that  Orestes  and  Electra  are  normal  persons,  Argives  of 
Argos.'  (See  page  Ivi  of  Dr  Verrall's  Introduction.) 

III.  ANOTHER  SOLUTION 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
Electra  deduces  the  arrival  and  presence  of  Orestes  to 
have  been  misunderstood  from  a  failure  to  read  the 
evidence  given  in  the  play.  Some  important  indications  have 
been  ignored  not  merely  in  the  scene  but  in  the  preceding 
story  as  developed  up  to  this  point  in  the  Agamemnon  as 
well  as  the  Choephoroe. 

It  is  unjust,  and  quite  uncritical,  to  examine  an  individual 
scene  in  a  play  without  reference  to  its  setting  and  to  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it;  and  the  following  points,  in  the 
situation  antecedent  to  the  actual  recognition  are,  if  not 
altogether  overlooked,  apt  to  be  insufficiently  appreciated. 
a.  Orestes  has  at  the  opening  of  the  play  just  reached  the 
age  of  manhood  (eighteen),  and  has  therefore  been  absent 
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IN  THE  CHOEPHOROE 

from  Argos  only  for  a  few  years,  as  he  can  hardly  have  been 
less  than  eleven  or  twelve  when  he  was  sent  to  Phocis.  It 
follows  that  Electra,  who  is  his  elder  sister  (as  in  Sophocles' 
play),  would  naturally  recognize  him  at  once,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  not  only  Electra,  but  his  mother,  his  nurse  and 
a  host  of  others.  He  has  therefore  to  disguise  not  merely  his 
outward  appearance  but  even  his  voice  (vide  11.  563-4).  It  is 
very  important  to  remember  this  fact  that  if  he  wished  to  be 
recognized  at  once  there  was  no  sort  of  difficulty.^ 

b.  Electra  has  not  been  able  to  communicate  with  him. 
She  does  not  even  know  if  he  is  alive  or  dead;  or,  if  alive, 
whether  he  has  any  intention  of  returning.  Similarly,  he 
does  not  know  for  certain  if  she  may  not  have  become 
reconciled  to  Clytaimnestra,  and  whether  he  can  count  on 
her  assistance. 

c.  She  is,  in  point  of  fact,  on  terms  of  more  or  less  open 
hostility  to  her  mother  and  Aegisthus.  There  is  therefore  a 
distinct  possibility  that  they  may  attempt  to  trap  her  into 
an  active  manifestation  of  disloyalty.  This  fear  she  clearly 
expresses  when  Orestes  discovers  himself. 

Thus  it  was  vital  that  before  any  mutual  recognition 
should  take  place  Orestes  should  discover  for  certain 
how  far  he  can  rely  on  Electra  for  assistance  in  an  enter- 
prise demanding  instant  decisive  action,  and  that  Electra 
should  satisfy  herself  beyond  doubt  that  the  disguised 
stranger  is  really  Orestes  and  not  some  adherent  of  the 
murderers  commissioned  to  deceive  her.  And  it  is  not 
unimportant  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  she  discovers  the 
signs  of  a  man's  presence  she  has  already  hopelessly  com- 
mitted herself.  The  situation  is  one  to  cause  a  tremor  to  the 
strongest  nerves. 

I  come  now  to  her  discovery  and  examination  of  the  locks. 
The  first  point  to  notice  is  this.  It  is  not  their  resemblance 
to  her  hair,  or  anyone  else's  hair  that  attracts  her  attention, 

^  For  a  fuller  examination  of  the  time  indication  see  Appendix  II. 
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but  the  fact  that  they  have  been  made  as  a  votive  offering  at 
the  tomb,  and  that,  according  to  a  primitive  rite,  such  an 
offering  would  be  made  only  by  a  close  relation.  Menelaus  had 
been  lost  at  sea;  she  herself  had  not  made  them;  and 
Aegisthus  and  Clytaimnestra  would  not  have  made  them. 
(They  had  insulted  Agamemnon's  corpse,  and  the  libations 
were,  to  Electra's  knowledge,  the  first  and  only  act  of 
atonement.) 

This  is  plain  from  the  text.  Electra  says  (1.  172),  'There 
is  no  one  but  myself  who  would  cut  that  lock.'  ['And  I  have 
not,'  understood^ 

The  Chorus  instantly  understand  her  drift ^  and  reply: 
'You  mean  that  the  others  ['in  Argos'  understood^  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  make  a  mourninggift  of  hair,  are  hostile 
to  the  dead.' 

Neither  Electra  nor  the  maidens  could  possibly  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  if  it  were  open  to  any  chance  stranger  or 
sympathizer  to  make  the  offering.  (As  Electra  in  Euripides' 
play  suggests.) 

She  then,  and  not  till  then.,  remarks  on  the  resemblance  of 
the  hair — 'To  whose  locks.''' ask  the  Chorus.  She  replies, 
'The  hair  is  very  like  ours.'^  She  evidently  says  this  in  a 
puzzled  tone,  for  the  Chorus  at  once  answer  her  hidden 
thought — her  tone  rather  than  her  words — saying,  'Surely 
it  cannot  be  a  secret  gift  of  Orestes.''' 

She  replies,  'It  is  certainly  very  like  his  hair'  [fxakiaT  Ue'ivov 
lio(TTpv\oiQ  TTpoaeioeratY 

Now,  I  point  out  that  here,  at  the  very  outset,  a  most 
important  fact  has  been  neglected  by  the  critics.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  identification  rests  on  the  similarity  of  the  hair  to 

^  Verrall  thinks  that  they  w/i-understand  her.  But  this  surely  is  to 
read  the  text  in  the  light  of  a  theory,  instead  of  constructing  the 
argument  from  the  text. 

^Verrall  is  surely  right  in  holding  that  ai»ro(o-(y  Jl/iTv' is  a  genuine 
plural.  The  masculine  form  is  significant. 
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Electra's.   But  actually  one  of  the  strongest  clues  is  the 
resemblance  to  Orestes'  hair. 

From  this  point  Electra  has,  in  my  opinion,  no  further 
doubt  that  the  hair  is  Orestes'  hair.  The  problem  for  her 
now  becomes — ^Has  Orestes  come  in  person^  or  has  he  merely 
sent  the  hair?'  (A  most  important  point  because — if  Dr 
Verrall  is  right,  and  he  surely  is — the  hair  would  be  sent 
only  in  the  event  of  Orestes'  death.)  'How  could  he  dare  to 
come.'''  (1.  179.)  'He  must  have  sent  the  hair'  (1.  180).  'If  he 
is  never  to  come  in  person,'  say  the  Chorus,  'it  is  no  joy  to 
know  this.'  And  Electra  answers  despondently,  'I  too  feel 
bitterness  surge  within  my  heart;  yet  am  1  lured  on  by 
hope.' 

It  is  at  this  point  that  she  notices  the  footprints.  The  fact 
of  immediate  importance  now  is  that,  whatever  she  sees  in 
the  footprints — whether,  as  Dr  Verrall  thinks,  peculiar 
characteristics,  or,  as  I  think,  their  newness  and  direction — 
she  is  on  the  point  of  discovering  whether  it  is  Orestes  or 
some  one  else  who  has  brought  the  votive  offering  of  Ores- 
tes' hair.  Whether  she  sees  or  does  not  see  a  resemblance  in 
the  tracks  to  her  own,  and  in  the  former  case,  whether  her 
belief  is  a  mere  fancy  or  justified  by  fact,  is  of  small  moment 
compared  with  the  mere  fact  o{  their  presence. 

Actually  I  think  that  what  chiefly  impresses  her  is  their 
direction.  But  first  let  the  reader  envisage  the  staging  of  the 
scene  as  revealed  bythetext.  Inthe  opening  lines  of  the  play 
Orestes  advances  to  the  grave-mound  with  Pylades,  and 
places  on  it  the  locks  of  hair.  Then  at  Electra's  approach 
they  hide  themselves.  Electra  and  the  maidens  have  been 
near  the  grave  for  a  considerable  time,  and  have  actually 
finished  pouring  the  libations  before  the  locks  of  hair  are 
noticed.  It  is  still  longer  before  she  notices  the  footprints.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  Orestes  had  approached  the  mound  from  the 
other  side^SLnd  was  in  hiding  behind  arock  or  bush.  It  appears 
to  me  certain  therefore  that  the  footprints  which  she  notices 
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lead  from  the  grave  to  Orestes'  hiding-place,  which  1 
imagine  would  have  been  represented  on  the  stage  as  a  cul- 
de-sac,  and,  consequently,  she  is  on  the  very  verge  of  dis- 
covering who  has  brought  the  locks.  Whatever  view  we 
take  of  Electra's  own  account  of  the  footprints,  the  impor- 
tant points  are  their  presence,  newness  and  direction. 

Now  as  regards  her  scrutiny  of  them,  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  the  text  is  uncertain.  Dr  Verrall  started  with  the 
assumption  (quite  apart  from  his  examination  of  this  prob- 
lem) that  the  copyist  was  impeccable.  But  to  most  editors 
(even  toso  sound  andconservative  a  scholar  as  Wecklein)  the 
text  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  tampered  with  in  the 
sense  that  either  the  copyist  was  confused  by  a  mass  of 
suggestions  and  notes,  or  that  some  ancient  editor  deliber- 
ately emended  the  original  in  order  to  make  clearer  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  meaning  (vide  Appendix  III).  One  can, 
however,  agree  so  far  with  Dr  Verrall  that  in  a  case  like  this 
it  is  sounder  and  fairer  to  make  the  best  of  the  text  as  it 
stands  than  to  amend  it  to  suit  a  preconceived  theory.  What 
the  text  actually  reads  is  as  follows: 

KOI   jU>)l'   (TTlj^Ol    ye CevTtpOV   TiKfl{]piOV — 

TTOoiov  o   ojJLOioL  ToXq  T  Ifioloiv  ijLl<f)epElQ 

Koi  yap  ou'  icrrbv  rofOf  iripiypatpa  ttoooTv, 
avTov  T  Ikhvov  koi  crvvfjUTTopov  Tivog. 
TTTepvai  Ttv6vTU)v  6'  VTToypa^a]  fxtrpovfitvai 
fXq  TavTo  (TViupaivovcTi  rolg  £,uoTc  crTijfioig. 
TTctpeaTi  6'  wcig  Kcii  (ppevwv  Karacpuopa. 

This  Dr  Verrall  translates  as  below: 

'See!  Yes,  there  are  marks  on  the  ground,  to  tell  us 
more  .  .  .  and  marks  of  feet  .  .  .  similar  marks  .  .  .  and  like 
unto  my  own.  Yes,  yes!  For  here  are  two  outlines  of  feet, 
those  of  himself,  and  those  of  some  companion  ...  In  the 
measurements  of  heel  and  forepart  the  lines  agree  exactly 
with  the  marks  made  by  me  ...  It  is  an  agony,  destroying 
thought.' 
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Now,  firstly,  even  supposing  the  text  to  be  sound,  and 
accurately  translated,  can  any  impartial  reader  see  anything 
here  of  Pelopid  origins  or  Asiatic  characteristics?  But 
secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr  Verrall,  unconsciously  no 
doubt,  twists  the  meaningslightly  to  suit  his  own  hypothesis 
at  several  points, 

I.  o-r/'/Soc  means  simply  a  track.  (It  is  used  even  of  a  foot- 
path.) It  does  not  mean  the  impression  of  feet  in  the  sense 
that  we  speak  of  the  finger-prints  as  a  means  of  identifica- 
tion. The  translation  'mark'  is  a  trifle  misleading. 

2.Tev6vTwv.  I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  the  translation 
'forepart.'  The  word  rtviov  means  a  tendon  or  sinew.  The 
point  is  not  unimportant,  because  the  'set'  of  heel  and  fore- 
part might  really  be  distinctive  and  easily  recognized, 
whereas  sinews  would  hardly  be  except  to  an  expert. 

3.  Etc  TavTO  (rvjufiaivovcTi  To7g  t^uotc  a-r//3o<c- 

Here  I  disagree  not  only  with  Dr  Verrall  but  with  most 
critics.  To  my  mind  this  can  mean  only  'come  together 
to  the  same  point  as  my  tracks,'  and  not  'agree  exactly  with 
my  foot-impressions.'  And  this  point  is  really  vital. 

I  think  that  at  best  one  can  say  that,  as  the  text  stands, 
while  Electra  does  say  something  which  suggests  a  resem- 
blance between  her  tracks  and  those  of  Orestes,  in  what 
this  resemblance  consists  is  quite  obscure.  That  I  regard  as 
peculiar  if  Aeschylus  intended  to  convey  an  exact  similar- 
ity of  outline.  There  are,  it  is  true,  features  in  which  his 
style  lacks  lucidity,  but  where  he  saw  any  artistic  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  realism — and  surely  this  would  be  the  case 
here — he  revelled  in  realistic  detail.  (Compare  his  account 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  the  discomforts  of  the  besieging 
lines  at  Troy.)  The  passage  gives  me  the  impression  that  if 
he  intended  any  resemblance  of  shape  or  size  at  all  he 
either  meant  to  represent  it  as  a  mere  fancy  of  Electra,  or, 
having  found  it  in  the  traditional  story,  he  purposely  avoided 
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detail  because  of  the  difficulties  involved.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  text  does  not  explain  it  clearly. 

On  the  other  hand,  against  the  theory  that  the  resem- 
blance was  one  of  outline  or  size  there  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
some  very  positive  evidence  in  the  text.  In  the  first  place,  is  it 
not  a  little  peculiar  that  Electra  mentions,  as  confirming  her 
first  impression  (k-a)  jap)  that  she  can  distinguish  a  second 
set  of  footprints.?  It  can^  of  course,  be  argued  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  latter  accentuated  the  similarity  of  the  former, 
but  is  not  this  explanationatrifleartificial.''Butif  I  am  right, 
and  Electra's  first  thought  is  that  the  tracks  are  newly  made 
and  made  by  some  one  close  at  hand, the  case  is  quitedifferent. 
The  fact  that  the  footprints  were  so  fresh  and  unobliterated 
that  two  sets  could  be  distinguished  would  really  confirm 
that  supposition.  This  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
troversial point.  But  there  is  much  more  indisputable  evid- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  Orestes  and  Electra  when  they  come 
face  to  face.  Electra,  I  have  suggested,  tracks  Orestes  to  his 
hiding  place  by  means  of  the  footprints;  she  comes  up  to  it 
(and  being  on  the  point  of  discovering  whether  her  best 
hopes  or  her  worst  fears  are  to  be  realized  may  well  exclaim 
that'it  is  agony');  shefinds  him  (he  does  not,  I  think,  simply 
step  out  from  cover  at  some  distance);  and  then,  having 
found  him, — -fails  to  recognize  him!  Surely  this  is  most 
extraordinary  if  his  hair  and  his  feet  are  unmistakably 
those  of  her  brother.  On  Dr  Verrall's  view  he  had  only  to 
say,  *  My  dear  sister,  please  mark  my  Pelopid  characteristics ! ' 
Even  on  the  usual  interpretation  one  would  expect  him  to 
say,  'look  at  my  feet  and  hair  and  compare  them  with  your 
own.'  Her  conduct  is  even  more  inexplicable  on  the  hypo- 
theses which  I  have  criticized.  She  never  even  suggests,  much 
less  attempts,  a  comparison.  And  yet  the  recognition  is 
assumed  to  depend  on  their  exact  resemblance. 

What  are  the  additional  clues  which  Orestes  furnishes.'' 
After  reminding  her  that  she  had  already  concluded  that  the 
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locks  could  come  only  from  the  head  of  Orestes,  because 
the  gift  of  hair  could  be  made  only  by  a  relation  [Kovpav  S' 
iSowo-o  T(/i;Sf  (crjSf/'oii  r|0<\oc),  and  that  she  had  conjectured  his 

presence  by  his  tracks  (f\i'0(Th:o7roi)(ra  t  Iv  crrt/Bo/o-t  rote  ilJ-oiq) 

Firstly,  he  points  to  the  place  on  his  head  from  which  the 
lock  had  been  cut.  Therefore  the  man  before  her  is  the 
maker  of  the  offering. 

Secondly, he producesthe embroidery.  Thisis  admittedly 
an  almost  superfluous  piece  of  corroboration,  and  she 
appears  to  fling  herself  into  his  arms  while  the  words  are  yet 
in  his  mouth. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  argument: — As  usually  under- 
stood, and  even  according  to  Dr  Verrall's  version  of  the 
scene,  the  steps  in  the  recognition  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Someone  has  come  to  the  grave  and  placed  locks  of  hair 
upon  it  and  has  left  footprints  on  the  ground. 

2.  The  hair  is  very  like  Electra's  hair.  The  footprints  are 
very  like  those  of  Electra. 

3.  No  one  but  Orestes  has  hair  like  that  of  Electra.  None 
but  Orestes  has  footprints  similar  to  Electra's. 

4.  Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 

The  validity  of  the  inference  depends  on  the  validity  of 
the  premiss  that  none  but  Orestes  can  resemble  Electra, 
and  one  can  only  regard  it  as  weak  in  the  extreme.  Accord- 
ing to  my  interpretation  the  chain  of  reasoning  is 

1.  Some  one  has  placed  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  grave  as  a 
token  of  mourning. 

2.  The  only  persons  living  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  such 
a  mourning  gift  are  (a)  Aegisthus  and  Clytaimnestra. 

(b)  Electra. 

(c)  Orestes. 

The  first  two  would  not  have  done  so  as  they  are  hostile 
to  the  dead;  Electra  has  not;  therefore  the  gift  must  have 
been  made  by  Orestes. 
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3.  Further  the  hair  is  almost  certainly  his,  for  it  resem- 
bles not  only  her  hair  but  his,  as  she  remembers  it. 

Granting  it  is  his  hair,  the  next  point  to  determine  is — 
'Has  Orestes'  hair  been  sent  or  has  he  come  in  person?  (If 
it  has  been  sent,  he  is  probably  dead,  and  what  is  more  it  may 
be  used  to  lay  a  trap  for  her.)  At  this  point  the  footprints 
are  found. 

4.  The  footprints  are  fresh  and  clearly  those  of  the  person 
who  placed  the  hair  on  the  grave.  Electra  then  tracks  them 
to  Orestes'  hiding-place. 

5.  Is  the  man  discovered  in  the  hiding-place  the  person 
who  made  the  gift  (i.e.  whose  hair  it  is),  and  is  he  Orestes  or 
a  stranger.'' 

6.  He  is  the  author  of  the  gift,  as  he  can  show  on  his  head 
the  place  from  which  the  locks  were  cut. 

7.  He  is  Orestes,  not  only  because  he  and  no  other  would 
have  made  the  gift,  and  his  hair  is  like  the  hair  of  Orestes, 
but  he  can  show  a  piece  of  embroidery  given  by  Electra  to 
Orestes. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  sustained  and  reasoned  inference.  It 
would  convince  the  most  confirmed  sceptic.  And  absolute 
conviction  was  vital  to  Electra,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  a  trap  was  being  laid  for  her. 

Once  the  ritual  significance  of  the  gift  of  hair  is  realized, 
the  rest  is  easy.  It  is  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  to  an 
audience  familiar  with  the  rite.  It  is  the  hair — not  the  foot- 
prints— which  establishes  Orestes'  identity.  The  footprints 
only  establish  the  presence  of  the  man  who  has  brought  the  hair. 
On  the  stage  the  movements  of  Electra,  as  she  traces  the 
footprints  to  Orestes'  hiding-place,  would  make  the  words 
spoken  by  her  perfectly  clear,  and  it  would  be  realized  that 
what  impresses  her  is  their  freshness  and  direction,  not 
their  exact  similarity  of  shape  or  size  to  her  own. 
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Aristotle's  Comment 

IN  the    Poetics    Aristotle  calls  the  recognition   in  this 
play  a  specimen  of  recognition  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 
Then,  according  to  the  extant  texts,  he  describes  that 
process  as  follows — 

Some  one  like  me  has  come. 
No  one  is  like  me  but  Orestes. 
Therefore  Orestes  has  come. 
To  this  syllogism  I  have  three  objections. 

1 .  One  of  the  steps  in  the  reasoning  begs  the  question  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  can  hardly  believe  Aristotle  to  have 
accused  the  poet  of  arguing  thus.  I  mean  the  premiss,  'No 
one  is  like  me  but  Orestes.' 

In  the  play  Electra  does  remind  us  of  a  resemblance.  This 
is  perfectly  plausible.  But  she  nowhere  suggests  that  he 
alone  can  be  like  her.  It  is  an  enormous  step  from  saying 
that  someone  whose  identity  is  in  doubt  may  be  B.  because 
he  is  so  like  B.'s  sister  C.  (an  everyday  argument)  and 
concluding  that  it  must  be  B.  because  no  one  but  B.  could 
possibly  belike  C. 

2.  Every  identification  can  be  reduced  to  a  syllogism. 
For  every  identification  rests  on  the  assumption  that  no 
two  persons  are  exactly  alike.  If  I  meet  my  brother  at  the 
railway  station,  my  recognition  of  him  might  be  reduced  to 
the  syllogism: 

Here  is  some  one  exactly  like  my  brother. 

No  one  can  be  so  exactly  like  my  brother  but  my  brother. 

Therefore  the  man  in  front  of  me  is  my  brother. 

3.  If  Electra  knew  her  brother  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  say 
with  absolute  confidence  that  he,  and  he  alone,  could  have 
the  same  colour  and  texture  of  hair  and  the  same  size  and 
shape  of  feet,  surely  she  could  recognize  him  directly.  Yet 
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this  is  precisely  what  she  does  not  do,  and  he  has  to  point 
out  that  she  seemed  more  ready  to  deduce  his  presence 
before  seeing  him  than  after  his  appearance. 

The  fact  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle 
were,  like  many  others  of  his  works,  not  actually  written  by 
him,  but  are  lecture  notes,  not  always  accurately  taken 
down,  and  containing  some  omissions  and  interpolations.  1 
imagine  that  Aristotle  did  say,'  The  best  type  of  recognition 
is  that  which  is  based  upon  inference,  for  example,  the 
recognition  in  the  Choephoroe."  Some  commentator  thought 
it  desirable  to  record  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  said 
inference,  and  inserted  what  I  venture  to  describe  as 
nonsense. 


APPENDIX  II 

The  Interval  of  Time  between  the  Action  of 
the  Agamemno77  and  that  of  the  Choephoroe 

ORESTES  was  born  before  Agamemnon  sailed  for 
Troy.  Agamemnon  was  absent  ten  years.  When 
he  returned,  he  was  unaware  that  Orestes  had  been 
sent  to  Phocis,  and  from  Clytaimnestra's  language  it 
would  seem  that  she  sent  him  away  shortly  before  the 
King's  arrival.  Orestes  would  therefore  probably  be  eleven 
or  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time.  When  he  returns,  he  has 
just  reached  the  age  of  manhood  (eighteen)  as  we  learn  in 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Choephoroe  (from  the  gift  to 
Inachos  'for  nurture').  Hence  he  has  been  absent  only  six  or 
seven  years. 

Electra  was  presumably  younger  than  Iphigeneia,  or  she 
would  have  been  selected  for  sacrifice,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noticing  that  she  never  mentions  her  as  if  she  could 
remember  her  clearly.  But  she  is  evidently  older  than 
Orestes.  She  was  old  enough  at  the  time  of  her  father's 
murder  to  feel  it  bitterly,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
confine  her  at  the  time,  (vide  Choephoroe^  11.  444-49.)  She  is 
clearly  drawn  as  a  woman,  and  not  a  mere  girl,  in  the  play, 
and  her  attitude  throughout  is  that  of  an  elder  sister.  Finally, 
Orestes  recognizes  her  at  once,  when  he  sees  her  approaching, 
which  would  hardly  be  the  case  if  she  had  been  a  child  when 
he  left  Argos. 

All  this  is  important  because  it  explains  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  disguise.^  And  the  disguise  in  turn  explains 
Electra's  diffidence  in  recognizing  him.  It  also  explains  the 

^  His  appearance  in  disguise  does  not  affect  the  vahdity  of  the 
argument  that  if  he  had  unmistakable  peculiarities  Electra  must 
have  recognized  him  when  she  saw  him. 
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fact  that  his  Nurse  does  not  recognize  him."  Clytaimnestra, 
1  think,  does,  and  pretends  not  to,  in  order  to  gain  time.  The 
Chorus,  being  Trojan  captives,  will  of  course  not  recognize 
him. 

"It  is  not  quite  certain  in  the  play  wliether  the  Nurse  had 
actually  seen  the  strangers  when  she  takes  the  message  to  Aegisthus. 
Possibly  Clytaimnestra  used  the  Nurse  as  a  messenger  in  order  to 
get  her  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  she  should  by  recognizing  Orestes 
precipitate  the  crisis  before  Clytaimticstra  was  ready. 
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The  Text  of  Lines  205-2 1 1 

IT  IS  most  unfortunate  that  at  the  very  point  where 
certainty  is  most  desirable,  namely  in  the  passage  about 
the  footprints,  the  text  is  plainly  a  little  unreliable.  The 
MSS.  read— 

I  .  Koi  fXrjV  (TTljSoi  yt  oeVTipOV  TiKflljpiOV 

2.  TTOocjv  c  ofxoioiy  to7q  t  tfiolaiv  tfifpfpug 

3.  Kctl  yap  ou'  ItjTov  rojof  Tr(piypa(j}a  irocolv 

4.  avTov  T  EKf  ji'ou  Koi  avvepwopov  rivog 

5.  irripvai  nvovTwv  0'  inroypafpai  ptrpovptvai 

6.  Hg  TavTO  avpj'^aivovcTi  toiq  Ipolq  ari^'^oiq 

7.  TTuptari  o  (ociq  kiCi  (^tpiviov  KUTCKpOopa. 

I  omit  punctuation, on  which  the  MSS.  are  seldom  any  guide. 
The  following  features  are  peculiar: — 

a.  (t(  seems  out  of  place  after  iro^Cov  in  line  2. 

^.  The  repetition  of  ttoowi'  and  tto^oXv. 

c.  The  presence  of  both  TrtpiypcKpa  and  vTroypa<pai. 

d.  The  repetition  of  ro7c  Ipoiaiv  {aTi^^oig  understood)  and 

TXiiq  tpolq  (TTipoig. 

e.  opoioi  and  IfxcjaptTc  appear  tautologous,  as  even  the 
scholiast  remarked. 

These  repetitions  can  be  defended; but  they  are  so  easily 
explained  and  the  MSS.  are  so  unreliable,  that  they  are  at 
least  open  to  suspicion.  Editors  have  made  a  host  of 
emendations.  For  example,  Headlam,  following  Wecklein, 

boldly  cuts  out  o/xo<ot,  irrepvai  and  Tolg  ipolaiv  epcpeptlg^  and 

rearranges  the  lines  i,  2  and  5  (ttoSwi^-  Ttv6vT(x)i>  6'  v7roypa(j)ai 
ptrpovpevai)  6,  7,  3,  4.  This    reconstruction    would,  like 
many  others,  materially  alter  our  conception  of  the  stages 
in  Electra's  process  of  reasoning. 
I  add  two  other  points: 

1 .  irripvaL  is  not  a  poetical  word. 

2.  (A  point  I  have  not  noticed  elsewhere.)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  reference  to  t^vuvtojv}  If  the  reader  will 
examine  any  footprints  or  the  soles  of  his  own  feet,  he  will 
see  no  mark  of  tendons.  What  are  generally  imprinted  are 
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the  heel,  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  toes,  and  the  latter 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  unmistakable  clues. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Aeschylus  wrote — 
Koi  fxrjv  (TTilioi  ye — ^ivrepov  T£K/iiipiov — 
KTiVMi>  vioifioi  [?  viiitpoi]  '  Toic;  T  IfioXaiv  ifupepelg 
(igravTO  crviupaivoiKTiv  virocpnpM  raaei — 
KOI  yap  cv  i(TTOv  rwSf  irtpiypat^u  ttocoiv 
avTOVT  fKfti'Oi;  Km  (riivifnropov  rivog' 
Trapsari  o  (vcig  koi  ^punov  KarcKpoopa. 

For  vioipoi,  'new-tracked,'  cf.  Suao/^ou,  'rough-tracked,' 
(^Choephoroe^  1.  945).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  KTivwv  vioipoi  might 
be  corrupted  torn'wv  Sf  o/iO(o<,  and  rn'wi' glossed  byTroSwvand 

Ttv6vTii)v.  As  regards  Trrepvai  TivovTiov  9'  viroypacpai  /.HTpovpevai. 

I  call  attention  to  the  scholiast's  note,  rriv  tig  /xr/Koc  riov  iro^iov 
iKTatnv  revovTag  (()1](tiv.  This  is  barely  intelligible  as  it  stands. 
It  looks  to  me  like  a  survival  of  two  notes: 

1 .  Tcicni'  Tij  tig  p)]Kog  twv  wociov  f  icroo-et,  and 

2.  TivovTctg  (f)r](nv  r/j  jk  TmpvCjv  viroypu^a  Hg  tuvto  crvpljatvitv 

Tolg  tpolg  (TTilioig.  The  second  note  has,  with  modifications 
made  me tri gratia^  been  incorporated  in  the  text. 

If  I  am  right  about  (crtrwy  Orestes  and  Pylades  went  on 
tiptoe  to  the  hiding-place,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  few  paces. 
And  Tuau  will  refer,  not  to  the  length  of  the  foot  from  heel 
to  toe  (as  understood  by  the  scholiast),  but  to  the  direction 
of  the  tracks,  or  to  the  stretch  of  the  stride. 

Note.  I  wish  it  to  be  clear  that  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  have 
been  a  resemblance  between  Electra  and  Orestes  in  the  traditional 
story  on  which  Aeschylus  based  his  play.  Ancient  taste  differed  from 
oursiji  matters  of  verisimilitude  and  probability .  For  that  matter  so  did 
the  Elizabethan.  Shakespeare  in  Twelfth  Night  makes  Viola  and 
Sebastian  so  alike  that  they  are  confused  by  even  Olivia.  And,  unless 
I  am  wilfully  to  ignore  various  indications  in  the  text,  Aeschylus 
docs  make  some  use  of  the  tradition.  But  he  represents  Electra  as 
noticing  the  resemblance  as  confirmation  of  an  inference  already 
formed  (which  is  surely  perfectly  legitimate),  not  as  basing  her 
conclusion  on  the  resemblance. 

^cf.  Sophocles,  Electra^  901  (in  the  Recognition  scene),  vfwpij 
lioarpvyov. 
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Did  Euripides  criticize  the  Choephoroe? 

IN  THE  original  draft  ofmyEssay,followingDrVerrall, 
I  stated  dogmatically  that  Euripides  in  his  Electra 
made  an  intentional  criticism  of  Aeschylus'  handling  of 
the  recognition  scene.  This  Professor  Murray  regarded  as 
monstrously  ugly  and  improbable;  while  in  his  'notes  on' 
the  Euripidean  play  he  holds  that  i .  such  a  criticism  would 
be  a  serious  artistic  blunder,  and  2.  Euripides  has  a  definite 
artistic  aim  in  making  Electra  reject  the  signs  '  not  from  any 
reason  but  from  asort  of  nervous  terror.' (Translation,  p.  90.) 
It  would  be  absurd  for  a  mere  amateur  to  pit  his  unaided 
judgement  against  Professor  Murray's.  But  on  a  point 
where  the  views  of  eminent  scholars  have  differed  from  his, 
I  venture  to  take  up' the  challenge.  In  the  first  place  many 
readers  will,  I  think,  agree  that,  while  his  translations  of 
Euripides  suggest  an  author  of  the  temperament  of  Professor 
Murray,  the  plays  themselves,  and  the  traditions,  suggest 
someone  at  once  more  austere  and  more  critical.  Contempo- 
rary opinion,  too,  must  go  for  somethings  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  Frogs  that  his  admirers  praised  him  as  'clever'  and 
his  enemies  decried  him  as  'too  clever  by  half.'  No  doubt 
this  verdict  was  no  less  inadequate  than  the  belief  that 
Aeschylus  revelled  in  war — Aeschylus,  who  wrote  some 
of  the  most  poignant  poetry  ever  penned  about  its  woe, 
waste,  terror,  shameless  brutality  and  sordid  discomfort. 
But  just  as  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  latter  judgment, 
so  is  there  in  the  former ;  Professor  Murray  sentimentalizes 
this  element  of 'cleverness'  out  of  existence.  Euripides,  to 
my  thinking,  was  quite  capable  of  criticizing  Aeschylus. 

Further,  whatever  Euripides'  intention  in  the  Electra^  his 
play  does  in  fact  suggest  a  criticism.  If  none  was  intended, 
was  it  in  accordance  with  theartistic  purpose  which  Professor 
Murray  surmises  to  make  the  traditional  clues  appear,  not 
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merely  unconvincing  to  her^  but  so  childish  as  to  convince 
no  sane  person?  Surely  it  would  have  been  more  effective  to 
present  them  as  at  least  plausible.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Professor  Murray's  view  is  based  on  a  personal  repugnance 
to  the  idea  of  criticism  as  somehow  inartistic  and  ungentle- 
manly. 

But  would  the  Greeks  have  regarded  it  as  such.?  When 
Bernard  suggests  that  he  is  better  than  Shakespeare,  and 
writes  a  play  that  half  pokes  fun  at  Shakespeare's  handling 
of  a  historical  problem,  many  of  us,  who  by  no  means 
consider  the  latter  beyond  honest  criticism,  still  feel  firstly 
that  it  is  rather  unnecessary  for  a  modern  author,  with  a 
thousand  legitimate  subjects  for  a  play,  to  pick  one  his 
treatment  of  which  inevitably  invites  comparison  with  a 
classic,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  bad  art,  because,  whereas  the 
aim  of  a  dramatist  should  be  to  make  his  scenes  live  and 
appear  real,  it  destroys  the  illusion  when  the  audience  are 
forced  to  think  of  another  work  of  art.  We  find  ourselves 
exclaiming  'That  is  really  rather  amusing  of  Shaw'  when 
we  should  be  absorbed  in  the  action.  But  this  criticism  does 
not  apply  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Greek  Drama.  The 
choice  of  subjects  was  limited,  and  they  were  worked  over 
and  over  again.  When  once  a  great  play  had  been  written  on 
a  traditional  theme,  succeeding  dramatists  had  either  to 
avoid  it  or  to  treat  it  quite  differently:  and  it  was  at  least 
tempting  to  explain  the  difference.  A  modern  author  would 
do  this  by  means  of  an  introduction,  but  this  remedy  was 
denied  to  the  ancient  playwright. The  problem  was  real,  and  „ 
I  suggest  that  one  at  least  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  I 
Greek  tragedy  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  tragic  subjects 
without  challenging  comparison  with  famous  works.  But 
that  the  Greeks  would  have  blamed  an  author  for  implying 
a  criticism  of  his  predecessors  I  venture  to  doubt. 

I.  I  may  call  attention  to  Chapter  xxii,  7,  of  the  Poetics 
where    Aristotle   quotes    with    approval    an    Euripidean 
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emendation  of  an  Aeschylean  line.  I  suppose  Professor 
Murray  would  argue  that  it  is  unintentional. 

2.  If  the  view  be  correct  that  the  clues  in  the  Choephoroe 
are  reasonable  and  convincing,  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  be 
the  fact  that  Euripides  considered  them  childish,  two  inter- 
esting questions  arise:  the  first,  'How  could  so  great  a  poet 
misconceive  the  art  of  another  great  mind.'''  and  the  second, 
*Does  not  the  fact  of  such  a  misconception  prove  a  lack  of 
lucidity  in  the  dramatic  structure  not  less  blameworthy 
than  a  want  of  probability.?' 

One  answer  to  some  extent  covers  both  questions.  All 
great  dramatic  poetry,  conceived  with  intensity  of  imagina- 
tion, requires  an  intense  and  imaginative  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  for  itsfullappreciation.  One  who  thinks 
that  a  dramatist  should  be  so  lucid  that  anyone  should  be 
able  to  grasp  his  intention  may  read  with  profit  Professor 
Bradley's  Shakesperian  Tragedy.  He  will  see  firstly  that  not 
merely  casual  critics  but  really  fine  minds  directly  striving 
after  Shakespeare's  meaning  have  missed  it  through  a  failure 
to  observe  the  evidence.  He  will  see  further  that,  if  a  play  is 
to  live;  if  the  words  and  actions  are  to  spring  naturally  out 
of  the  situation  asthe  poet  has  conceived  it;  and  if  the  author 
is  not  to  arrest  its  development  by  stepping,  as  it  were,  on  to 
the  stage  in  order  to  play  the  showman  and  interpreter;  he 
must  risk  being  misunderstood  by  an  unobservant  reader  or 
spectator.  The  audience  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  shall 
not  ask  them  to  supply,  without  any  indication  on  his  part, 
knowledge — not  being  common  property — which  is  essen- 
tial to  his  dramatic  purpose.  He  in  turn  is  entitled  to  expect 
that  they  shall  miss  nothing  which  he  does  indicate.  What 
some  critics  may  regard  as  a  lack  of  lucidity  in  the  play,  1 
should  describe  as  lack  of  study  and  imagination  on  their 
part. 

Comingtogrips  with  the  question,  How  did  Euripides  lack 
that  study  and  attention  in  this  case.''  we  have  to  remember 
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the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
There  were  no  cheap  editions.  Even  if  a  man  had  a  manu- 
script of  the  Aeschylean  plays,  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  it  was  absolutely  correct.  For  the  most  part  men  en- 
trusted to  memory  such  work  as  they  might  wish  to  recollect. 
But  I  think  most  persons  will  agree  that,  however  well  you 
may  remember  poetry  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  individual 
lines  and  passages,  it  is  very  difficult  to  study  it  in  detail 
from  memory — to  collate,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  lines 
simultaneously.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Euripides  to 
have  studied  the  Cboepboroe  closely  \3.nd  he  may  have  seen 
it  unintelligently  acted,  which  would  possibly  confirm  super- 
ficial impressions  of  the  plot.  He  would  also  be  handicapped 
in  appreciating  Electra's  reasoning,  if  he  overlooked  the 
significance  of  the  mourning  lock.  (Vide  next  Appendix.) 
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The  Ritual  of  the  Mourning  Gift  of  Hair 

WE  ktiov/,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  little  more  about  this 
ritual  than  is  indicated  in  the  Choepboroe.  In  my 
originaldraft  I  stated  dogmatically  that  ( I  )the  limits 
of  relationship  within  which  it  was  a  duty  to  make  such  an 
offering  to  the  dead  were  clearly  defined;  and  (2) its  signifi- 
cance must  have  been  plain  to  the  audience  of  458  B.C.  and 
forgotten  by  413  b.c,  the  date  of  the  Electra.  Professor 
Murray  queried  the  first  statement  and  regarded  the  second 
as  'most  unlikely.' 

I  have  modified  what  I  wrote  then  because  the  question 
deserves  fuller  treatment,  but  to  examine  it  in  detail  in  the 
body  of  the  Essay  would  throw  the  whole  out  of  balance. 
If  Euripides  did  not  criticize  the  Choepboroe  in  the  Electra, 
it  still  remains  strange  that  Electra,  in  rejecting  clues 
which  must  remind  an  intelligent  audienceofthe  Choepboroe, 
disregards  the  strongest  clue  of  all,  as  I  conceive  it,  in  the 
Aeschylean  play.  For  Electra  definitely  suggests  that  the 
offering  might  be  made  by  apassing  stranger  (1.  545),  while 
the  maidens  in  the  Choepboroe  as  definitely  suggest  that  it 
could  only  be  made  by  a  relation.^  1  can  interpret  the  line 

e\6pol  yap  oig  irpocrriKt  irtvOt^aai  Tpi-^i 

in  no  Other  way.  It  is  true  that  Aeschylus  does  not  expand 
the  idea — but  in  a  sense  he  does  more — he  asumes  its 
intelligibility  to  the  audience.lt  is  much  asif  a  question  were 
to  arise  whether  a  certain  person  is  B.  who  is  known  to  be  a 
Roman  Catholic.  ThesaidpersongoestoMass,andsomeone 
remarks,  in  answer  to  a  covert  suggestion  that  it  is  B.,  'You 
mean  no  Protestant  would  go  to  Mass.' That  remark  would 
need  no  amplification. 

Now  regarding  the  question  whether  such  a  ritual  might 
have  been  common  knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
'  Sophocles  in  his  Electra  (11.  909-15)  takes  the  same  view. 
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and  forgotten  at  the  second  half,  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
1  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  which  Professor  Murray 
has  himselt  written  in  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic  about 
the  religious  atmosphere  in  the  Aeschylean  drama  and  in 
Euripides  and  his  /ige?iho\it  the  intellectual  development 
of  Athens  under  Pericles  supports  my  view.  The  Attica  of 
the  Marathonomachoi  was  very  different  to  the  cosmopol- 
itan Athens  of  Alcibiades'  day. 

Let  me  give  a  parallel.  Seventy  years  ago  the  weirdest 
superstitions  and  rites  still  existed  in  the  English  country 
sides — Dorset  for  example.  Had  William  Barnes  been  a 
dramatist,  he  might  well  in  1 850  have  made  effective  use  of 
some  such  superstition  in  the  full  confidence  that,  without 
any  elaboration,  his  audience  would  understand  the  allusion. 
His  play  being  re-staged  in  the  industrialized  Weymouth 
of  I900,the  point  might  well  be  overlooked,  not  only  by  the 
audience  generally,  but  even,  say,  by  Mr  Bernard  Shaw,  if 
he  happened  to  see  the  performance,  though  there  might 
be  old  parsons  and  farmers  present  who  did  remember  and 
understand  it.  It  is  not  somuchaquestionofpositiveforget- 
fulness  as  of  inattention  due  to  unfamiliarity. 
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